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Europe and America—Partners or Rivals? 


Moderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. We 
are very happy to welcome as our 
guests this evening three hundred 
of Europe’s top industrialists—the 
Henry Fords and Charles E. Wil- 
sons of European Industry. We 
congratulate our hosts, the E.C. A., 
the National Management Council, 
and the National Association of 
Manufacturers for setting up this 
Productivity Mission which will 
enable Europe’s business leaders 
to confer, face to face, with Amer- 
ican industrialists to consider some 
ef their common problems and 
how to attain some of their com- 
_mon objectives. 

Their tour of American in- 
dustrial plants is just beginning, 
-so that our meeting this evening 
| will be a fresh approach to these 
(problems by Mr. William H. 
| foyce, Jr., Assistant Administrator 
ffor Production of E.C.A., and 
‘Mr. Eldridge Haynes, President of 
the National Management Council, 
‘representing our hosts; Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Van Leeuwen, President 
yof Netherlands Productivity Center, 
vand Dr. Adriano Olivetti, of Italy, 
‘President of Olivetti & Company, 
‘two of our distinguished European 
‘guests. You'll learn more about 
our speakers as the discussion prog- 
ifesses, since we've decided to dis- 
\pense with formal speeches and 
imake our opening presentations 
‘as conversations. 

- We'll hear first from Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Joyce, who started his 
lshoe business in the depths of 
tthe depression with a capital of 
#250. He now has six factories 
in the United States and 11 affi- 
liates in other parts of the world. 
le is particularly well qualified to 
discuss methods of increasing pro- 
ductivity, because he successfully 


applied productivity techniques 
developed in his American plants 
to his plants abroad. Mr. Joyce is 
on leave of absence as president 
and chairman of the board of his 
company, Joyce, Inc. 

Mr. Joyce, I wonder if you would 
tell us first of all the difference 
between these two terms: pro- 
ductivity and production? 


Mr. Joyce: Production, it seems 
to me, is the measurement or the 
statistical output of goods or serv- 
ices at a given time. In the shoe 
business, as a case in point, you 
would say that your production is 
so many pairs per day. 

Productivity, however, is some- 
thing else. Productivity is the 
better utilization of your tools, 
machinery, people, and capital in- 
vestment to increase that produc- 
tion with the same amount of 
things that you have. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Haynes, you don’t seem to be 
entirely satisfied with that defini- 
tion. 

Mr. Haynes: I’m sorry, Mr. Joyce, 
but I don’t fully agree with that 
definition. It seems to me that 
one of the most practical contri- 
butions that the United States has 
to make to greater productivity in 
Europe is the furnishing on the 
business basis both the tools and 
the equipment for both the factory 
and the office that Europe so 
desperately needs really to increase 
productivity. Horsepower per 
worker in Europe is only one 
fourth of what it is in the United 
States, and until mechanization 
increases and horsepower per 
worker is higher, it seems most 
unlikely to me that productivity 
and living standards can reach any- 
thing like our levels. 


Mr. Joyce: Well, I don’t agree 
that you have to have a large 
capital investment to increase pro- 
ductivity. I can give you chapter 
and verse, but the facts are that 
as tar as Europe is concerned at 
the present time, with the re- 
armament effort involved and the 
difficulty of capital formation, at 
least for purposes of this dis- 
cussion it seems to me that we 
might be able to agree that pro- 
ductivity as such means getting 
out more things with what you've 
presently got. Of course it’s true 
that that combines the understand- 
ing of industrial relations, of the 
true needs of people, and some 
moderate capital reinvestment, but 
it is essentially doing better with 
what you’ve got. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Joyce. Mr. Van Leeuwen, you are 
the head of the Netherlands Pro- 
ductivity Center. How do you 
stand on this question? 


Mr. Van Leeuwen: Well, I fully 
agree with Mr. Joyce that pro- 
ductivity is the first thing that 
we must aim at, more than pro- 
duction. For production we need 
new capital and new installations; 
and productivity we can start to- 
day, or, let us say, tomorrow 
morning. 


Mr. Denny: All right, sir. Thank 
you. Mr. Olivetti, would you add 
anything to that? 


Mr. Olivetti: Not 
ment. 


Mr. Denny: Well, Mr. Joyce, the 
mike is yours. 


for the mo- 


Mr. Joyce: Well, the very phras- 
ing of this evening’s topic for 
discussion, “the United States and 
Europe—Partners or Rivals,” is 
in my view somewhat provocative. 
Of course, the peoples of the 
Western Europe and the United 
States are partners, particularly 


since the beginning of the Mat 
shall Plan in 1948. We're com 
petitors, too. To start with, w 
are partners in an _ enlightene 
self-interest. In the face of th 
common peril, in the face of th 
communist drive for world dom: 
nation, we in this country nee 
Western Europe, and Wester 
Europe needs us; but we ar 
bound together by something mort 
something infinitely more than 
necessity of building and combit 
ing our defense forces to prevet 
the Soviet attempt to march acros 


Europe to the Atlantic, or an 
similar venture. 

Our military alliance unde 
NATO is the most spectacula 


but in my judgment and probabl 
in the long run, it is not the mo: 
important aspect of the partne: 
ship between the United State 
and Western Europe. Far moz 
important is the underlying mors 
idea that binds us together an 
unites us despite surface di 
ferences and disagreements, diffe 
ences and disagreements whic 
are only over methods, not oye 
aims. 


Mr. Van Leeuwen, I’d like 1 
get your views on that. Incidet 
tally, Mr. Van Leeuwen is Pres 
dent of the Netherlands Produ 
tivity Center at Delft, Hollan 
and a highly successful mechanic: 
engineer and industrialist who 
also President of the Royal Nethe 


lands Yeast and Spirits Mam 
facturing Company. 
Mr. Van Leeuwen: Well, M 


Joyce, I am fully in agreemei 
with your aims. As Chairman « 
the Netherlands Productivity Ce: 
ter, I have closely followed tt 
beneficial influence of the generor 
Marshall Aid and the technic 
assistance and possibilities inclu 
ed in the Marshall Act.. It 

thanks to the outstanding conce 


tion of that grand citizen of your 
country that Western European 
countries have been put on their 
feet again after the destructive 
war period. 


It is thanks to your generous 
grants that we have escaped since 
then from further living on a 
food level familiar to us during 
the years of occupation, which cer- 
iainly would not have contributed 
to production, not to speak of 
productivity. Worse than that, it 
would have lead to social unrest 
which might well have resulted 
in the lowering of the Iron Cur- 
tain on other frontiers than where 
it is hanging now. 


Will Western Europe be able 
to stand on its own feet in the near 
-future? That is the question pre- 
occupying both businessmen and 
economists on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Of foremost necessity 
is the increase in production partly 
to be achieved by the increased 
productivity in which your coun- 
tty is teaching us such valuable 
tessons. 


However, in teaching these les- 
sons, it will be wise to consider 
the different conditions of life 
prevailing in Western Europe. In 
my country, the Netherlands, for 
instance, the density of the popula- 
tion is such as it would be over 
here if all the people in the world 
were living in the United States 
of America. 


And Western Europe is not in- 
tegrated yet, and the historical 
development of countries with 
racial, religious and political dif- 


| ferences, and different levels and 


ways of living, will not render 
it an easy task to realize the one 
big market from which you benefit 
over here, and which is one of 
the basic factors for the improve- 
ment of productivity. 


Mr. Joyce: Well, Mr. Van Leeu- 


wen, we're talking about produc- 
tivity and its problems. What do 
you as a citizen of Europe propose 
to do about it? We've got to do 


something very fast and very 
dramatically. 

Mr. Van Leeuwen: Well, Mr. 
Joyce, it is not a very easy 


question to answer, but I believe 
and shall suggest in this respect 
that the United States of America 
join in the integration. This 
would serve two purposes. It would 
render it easier for all parties 
concerned to understand the dif- 
ficulties of the problems to be 
solved. Moreover, it would help 
to solve the serious problems of 
the negative dollar balance of 
payments between Western Europe 
and the United States of America. 


It would make us real partners, 
although remaining rivals to a 
certain extent. But should not 
real partners be rivals to make 
partnership attractive, efficient, and 
productive? What is right in 
marriage and in the business firm, 
will prove to be right between 
nations and even continents. 

I would now like to ask Dr. 
Olivetti of Italy if this does not 
coincide with his views on this 
subject? 


Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Van Leeuwen, and I'd 
like to introduce Dr. Olivetti to 
our audience here. He’s a well- 
known Italian manufacturer of 
typewriters that bear his name. Dr. 
Olivetti is an unusual combina- 
tion of engineer and working phil- 
osopher who's gained a_ world- 
wide reputation, not only for build- 
ing typewriters adapted to all 
modern alphabets, but for having 
set an inspiring example of labor 
management relations. 

Lately Dr. Olivetti has gone 
into the publishing business and 


edits a magazine to which some of 
Italy’s most prominent authors con- 
tribute. He’s been working closely 
with the E.C. A. Italian mission in 
connection with the Italian hous- 
ing program, and is currently presi- 
dent of the Italian National In- 
stitute for City, Town, and Coun- 
iry Planning. 

Dr. Olivetti: As a member of 
the Productivity National Council 
in Italy, it is a great pleasure for 
me to confirm entirely the views of 
my Dutch colleague on the positive 
influence of Marshall Plan and of 
the productivity plans to stabilize 
Europe, and the present necessity 
of Europe to join the United States 
in a common effort for freedom 
and peace. Social unrest, the eco- 
nomic difficulties, political in- 
stability, lack of common political 
aims—briefly, social confusion—are 
the pessimistic picture of Europe 
today. 

Given this situation, it is fair to 
ask how much rearmament can be 
expected in Europe, and whether 
the economic results will help or 
make the situation worse. Rearm- 
ament in some cases is actually an 
economic gain for a country. The 
long-term result is a great hard- 
ship. Nonetheless, Europe must 
produce armaments to the limits 
of its capacity without, however, 
decreasing economic levels to a 
point where the military gain is 
outweighed by political losses. 

Europe’s productivity and living 
standards would certainly be in- 
creased by the creation of a Eur- 
opean Federation and a_ single 
market for 275 million people. 
General Eisenhower is one of the 
long list of European and American 
statesmen who understand the 
urgency of this objective. This 
idea has wide acceptance in my 
country. But the crisis of Europe’s 
civilization is the separation be- 


tween ethical, spiritual, and mate- 
rial values, and the conflict between 
East and West is an ideological 
conflict. Therefore it is a fallacy 
to presume that the European prob- 
lem can be solved only by material 
and economic means. 


Mr. Joyce: Dr. Olivetti, forgive 
me for interrupting, but if you 
really feel that it is a fallacy to 
presume that the European prob- 
lem cannot be solved by material 
and economic means, what do you 
believe the solution is? 


Dr. Olivetti: Europe lacks a com- 
mon ideal and common aim. Un- 
til a new spiritual idea is adopted 
by the entire population, who suf- 
fered great human losses in the 
tragedy of war, no rearmament 
plans, no economic rehabilitation 
program will give her internal 
peace; and without internal peace 
within Europe, there will be no 
peace in the entire world. 


Fascism and communism are false 
solutions, false replies to the neces- 
sity of our time for a_ spiritual 
guide, for new ideals to work and 
struggle for. The new purpose 
must be founded on rules and aims 
which cannot fail—spiritual growth 
and spiritual aims. Until Europe 
sees a new light and a new ban- 
ner, the generous efforts of the 
American people for freedom anc 
peace will be endangered. 


Mr. Denny: Well, Dr. Olivetti 
what common dominator do you 
suggest as a guide for both of us, 
in Europe and America? 


Dr. Olivetti: Mr. Denny, I shall 
recall the message of the Apostle, 
St. Matthew: “Seek ye first justice 
and the Kingdom of God, anc 
then all the rest will come to you.” 
It is time to realize that what i: 
true in the life of man is true ir 
the life of nations—that is, to de 
fend the spiritual freedom of man 


The renewed consciousness of 
human dignity given us by Christ- 
ian ethics will be the spring of the 
new order—the establishment of 
an authentic human civilization. 
The fundamental idea of the new 
order is that of creating a common 
;moral and material interest among 
men to carry on their social life 
within the space of a community. 
Today that unity does not exist. 
The interest of each does not cor- 
respond to the interest of all. 

Mr. Denny: Well, thank you 
jvery much, Dr. Olivetti. Mr. Joyce, 
|that seems to be what you were 
idriving at in our discussion this 
jafternoon. 


Mr. Joyce: Yes, I think it is. 
(i agree substantially with Dr. 
(Olivetti. It seems to me that the 
Yandamental is a moral concept 
‘which has to be married to a 
umaterial well-being. What we're 
walking about is the kind of a cli- 
sate or the kind of a civilization 
‘where men can walk with dignity 
and with courage and with a sense 
«ot well-being and security for him- 
self and his family. 

The opposite to that seems to 
ume to be the Marxian concept that 
stakes away from the individual the 
concept of his personal dignity 
and his personal worth. The prob- 
fiem that we have is one of distress 
and lack of hope and poverty. It 
was the marriage of poverty and 
frustration which in 1917 gave 
birth to this monster of commun- 
ism. 

_ Now it seems to me that we can 
gree that our job together is to 
nd a way of improving the liv- 
ing standards of people in the pro- 
found conviction that the good life 
is the road to our future security, 
chat we must realize that man does 
aot live by bread alone, but that 
ae must have bread too. 

Mr. Well, thank 


Denny: you 


“MI 


very much, Mr. Joyce. You state 
the case for us very well. There 
are problems, and I believe Mr. 
Eldridge Haynes is prepared to 
deal with some of those now. Mr. 
Haynes is President of the Na- 
tional Management Council and 
President and Publisher of Modern 
Industry magazine and Tide mag- 
azine, 

Mr. Haynes got his start in busi- 
ness publications with the McGraw- 
Hill Company before he organized 
his own publishing firm, and de- 
veloped his extensive interest in 
improved management methods. 
As one of the principal organizers 
of this present conference, Mr. 
Haynes, may we hear your views? 


Mr. Haynes: Well, Mr. Joyce, 
I’m glad you opened this discus- 
sion with the word “productivity,” 
because every American will have 
a better life if productivity in 
Europe rises more and more. He 
will have much lower taxes. His 
pay check will buy more goods, 
and his freedoms will be better 
protected. 

Here’s why. We’re spending 
more for direct and indirect mil- 
itary and economic aid to Europe 
than the entire cost of the federal 
government in any peace-time year 
prior to World War II. 

Now the only reason that 150 
million Americans need to come to 
the military and economic aid of 
275 million Europeans is because 
they are incapable of producing 
enough for defense plus enough for 
their civilian needs. If they could 
produce enough for both, for both 
defense and higher living stand- 
ards, we could reduce or eliminate 
military and economic aid to Eur- 
ope and enormously reduce our 
taxes. 

In the second place, we have 
given away more than $60 billioa 


in exports since the end of the first 
World War. Long before E.C. A., 
we started giving the rest of the 
world, in one form or another, this 
enormous sum. 


The only way Europeans can pay 
back loans to us, or acquire the 
dollars they want to spend for our 
goods, is by selling us their goods 
and services. They found it im- 
possible to do so in sufficient quan- 
tities, partly because of our tariffs, 
and partly because they were un- 
able to design, produce, and price 
their goods in a manner needed to 
appeal to the American public. 
Therefore, as Europe becomes bet- 
ter able to produce goods for ex- 
port, she will be able to earn the 
dollars to buy from us, and we will 
no longer need to give the dollars. 


Finally, the frontiers of our free- 
dom are overseas, too. Western 
Europe has been moving away from 
a free society for a long time, 
mainly because her people are pro- 
testing against the hardships of 
life. 


I should like to associate myself, 
Dr. Olivetti, with your aspirations 
for a united Europe and a renewed 
spiritual leadership, but I cannot 
agree that raising living standards 
is not vitally important. For ex- 
ample, one hour’s work will buy 
only 31 per cent as much food in 
France’ as an American can buy 
with one hour’s wages. In Ger- 
many and in the Netherlands, the 
figure is 38 per cent, and in Italy 
only 24 per cent. 

Now this is in spite of the fact 
that these European countries, ex- 
cept for Germany, subsidize agri- 
culture ta keep the prices of food 
down. And so, in protest against 
these harsh facts of life, Europeans 
have been moving away from a 
free society and toward more and 
more statism. Confiscatory taxes, 
government controls, and govern- 


ment ownership have been grow- 
ing in Europe. 

If Western Europe goes all the 
way, and we are left alone as the 
one important capitalistic state in 
the West, we too shall lose out 
freedoms. We must work for 
higher living standards in Europe. 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank you 
Mr. Haynes, you’ve got Mr. Var 
Leeuwen ready to ask a question 
there. 


Mr. Van Leeuwen: Well, Mr 
Haynes, I hear with great pleasure 
that you will give the Westers 
European countries the opportunity 
to sell our goods to the Unitec 
States, but now the complaint ] 
hear from practically all Europear 
manufacturers which are ready te 
sell their goods to the Unitec 
States is that they are hamperec 
by the high tariffs in your coun 
try. Otherwise, I have some cheest 
to sell you. 


Mr. Haynes: Mr. Leeuwen, gen 
erally it isn’t as bad as that. Wr 
have reduced our tariffs more thai 
50 per cent since the Reciproca 
Trade Agreements went into force 
and we're still reducing them or 
agreement through reciprocal tariff 
around the world. I find it dit 
ficult myself to defend the pligh 
that you’re making that we shoul: 
give with the one hand and slar 
the door with the other, withou 
giving them a chance to pay u 
back. 

But we have a distinguishe 
bureaucrat over here. Perhaps M: 
Joyce could answer that for th 
United States government. 


Mr. Joyce: Well, it may cost m 
my job, but I was deeply concerne 
when the embargo on cheese we 
attached to a very important bi 
which of course the Presider 
couldn’t veto. I think it is appal 
ing that we are working so hard 1 


develop a modus vivendi, a way of 
life, with our European friends and 
our customers and the people who 
sell us, and then have them come 
up against a cheese wall. 


Mr. Denny: All Wisconsin sta- 


tions could please tune out now! 
Go ahead, Mr. Joyce. 


Mr. Joyce: Well, I think that it 
is going to take a great deal of 
political maturity in this country 
to back-stop the efforts of the Eur- 
Opeans as they are struggling 

_ against tremendous odds to develop 
products, not only agricultural pro- 
'ducts, but manufactured products; 
and then we arbitrarily close our 
door to some of the products, 
which may affect a small, a very 
_small segment of our economy. 
It dilutes and waters down tremen- 
dously the total effort we’re trying 
to make. We can’t sell forever 
out of this country and not expect 
to buy in return. 


Dr. Olivetti: Ob, I just wanted 
to point out to Mr. Haynes that 
I don’t believe by any means that 
increasing material standards and 
conditions is not important. It is 
extremely important. But I want 
to make a little comment. Maybe 
its important to think of. In a 
little county in Norway, in which 
the material conditions are excep- 
tionally high, in which wages are 
30 per cent higher than others, in 
which every worker owns an auto- 
mobile and owns a house, which is 
extremely rare in Europe, these 

workmen are practically all com- 

munists. That means that there is 
an ideological side which cannot 
be denied. 


Mr. Denny: Dr. Olivetti, do you 
‘think that the fact that they vote 


communist in Denmark means the 
same thing as communism in Rus- 
sia, say, today? 


Dr. Olivetti: No, I don’t believe 
so. They are certainly aware of 
the connections between the Rus- 


’ sian communists and Russian im- 


perialism, and so they don’t be- 
lieve in probably what is called 
Russian communism—maybe they 
are autonomous communists. Any- 
way, there is an ideological source, 
and I agree with Mr. Haynes that 
the first phase of the European 
economic institution has been char- 
acterized by violence and displace- 
ment of forces in power from the 
individual to the state, which is a 
misleading solution. A new life, 
personally communitarian, tends to 
manifest itself in an autonomous 
federalistic form outside the state. 


As regards the idea of a United 
States of Europe, I strongly believe 
this is a practical idea, the impor- 
tance of which cannot be denied 
by any means; but I strongly be- 
lieve that this idea must not be 
disconnected with the new social 
order, but based on new principles 
equidistant from the present situa- 
tion and from Russian totalitarian- 
ism. Freedom and democracy will 
another time be a human reality if 
they shall be created, strongly 
created, from community life in 
the nations. A federated Europe 
must be built from its human base, 
the community. 


Mr. Denny: Thank 
much. Well, you’ve gotten us right 
back to the Town Meeting. We 
must have Town Meetings in Italy 
as well as in this country; and then 
on top, the possibility of a 
United States of Europe. 


you, very 


QUE Sea Sie iee de 


Mr. Denny: Now it’s time to 
take questions from the audience. 
We're delighted to have with us 
representatives of 300 leading in- 
dustrialists of Europe who may 
wish to ask them questions. 

Man: My question is for Mr. 
Joyce. For better understanding 
of productivity problems in Eu- 
rope, does E.C.A. prefer to appoint 
executives there on the basis of 
their European experiences? 

Mr. Joyce: Well, it's a com- 
bination of both. I don’t think 
that it takes European or American 
or any other nationality to have 
a monopoly or an exclusive piece 
of information on production en- 
gineering or human values. Cer- 
tainly we have done a great deal 
of work in our own factories, in 
our own universities and colleges 
and technical schools, to learn 
about the technique of production. 
We have tried to gain a true 
knowledge of the needs of the 
people who work in our factories. 
That, however, is not an exclusive 
American possession. It is to the 
advantage, I believe, of increasing 
productivity for American  tech- 
nicians to work with their partners 
in Europe so that there can be a 
marriage of ideas, techniques and 
developments. 


Man: Mr. Van Leeuwen, to 
what extent will the increased pro- 
duction of European factories come 
in conflict with American business 
markets ? 


Mr, Van Leeuwen: I don’t think 
they will come in conflict with 
American business markets, be- 
cause there are quite a lot of 
countries which have great need 
for products, and the world is so 
large and there is so much need 
in the world that I think increased 


10 


productivity of Europe in com- 
parison to the large production 
of the United States of America 
will not influence your production 
unfavorably. 

Mr. Joyce: I'd just like to com- 
ment on that, because I’ve run into 
that question a number of times 
traveling around the United 
States and talking to industrialists. 

The question is posed, “why 
should we export our technique to 
develop competition?’ Well, I 
have a number of answers but I'd 
like to take one quick one: if 
we're talking purely of business, 
you can’t do business with a 
country that has no money. Our 
best customer is Canada. It’s a 
large country with twelve million 
or so people in it. It’s a viable 
country and our best customer. 
Therefore, if the rest of the coun- 
tries of the world can, through 
their own efforts and with some 
of our help, strengthen their econo- 
mies, then they in turn become 
our best customers too. 

Lady: Dr. Olivetti, what effect 
if any will Churchill’s election 
have upon Europe, particularly his 
idea of a United States of Europe? 

Dr. Olivetti: As far as I know, 
Mr. Churchill is a staunch sup- 
porter of the idea of the unity of 
Europe, and in that respect it is 
extremely probable that his in- 
fluence will exert policy in that 
direction. 

Man: Mr. Haynes, can the inter- 
change of productivity ideas be- 
tween America and Europe be put 
on a basis of non-governmental 
expense? 


Mr. Haynes; 1 think it can. J 
think E.C.A. is tremendously to 
be congratulated and has accomp.- 


lished a historical thing by starting 
the exchange of information to 
achieve greater productivity. But 
greater productivity as it is 
achieved builds greater profits for 
the companies that receive it, and 
in the long run it can’t be justified 
as a public expense and should 
be carried on by non-governmental 
agencies that in many respects, I 
think, can do it better. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Did you 
want to comment on that, Mr. 
Joyce? 

Mr. Joyce: Obviously not. 

Mr. Denny: Yes, in your capacity 
as a bureaucrat on leave of absence 
from Joyce, Inc. (Laughter) 

Mr. Haynes: We might deduce 
silence implies agreement. 


Mr, Denny: Here’s a question 
for him. 

Lady: Mr. Joyce, if the moral 

factor is more important than eco- 
aomic and defense factors, why do 
we not break off with Spain and 
Argentina ? 
' Mr. Joyce: I am not going to 
attempt to get into a total Amer- 
ican foreign policy as an official 
ef the Economic Corporation Ad- 
Ministration. Mr. Denny, if that 
would like to be addressed to 
someone else, they can take that 
one. 

Mr. Denny: Anybody else like to 
handle that question? You can see 
why it is not a question that can 
be handled very easily by Mr. 
Joyce. Mr. Haynes? 

Mr. Haynes: Well, in the long 
tun I don’t think we want any but 
good friends, but as long as there 
is a menace of war, we need all 
the allies we can get, at least on 
the economic and military grounds. 
«Man: Mr. Van Leeuwen, what 
specifically do you hope to learn 


about American management which 
td 
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will help Europe to increase its 
productivity ? 

Mr. Van Leeuwen: | should like 
to see for myself how the general 
mentality of productivity con- 
sciousness and productivity 
mindedness is spread over your 
country. I heard and read a great 
deal about it, but I should like 
to see that myself and talk to your 
workers and see your management 
top leaders and all the people 
working in your factories. 

Lady: 1 would like to know 
if the Marshall Aid is being used 
in the rearmament program and if 
so, approximately what propor- 
tion? 

Mr. Denny: That question was 
addressed to Mr. Haynes. 

Mr. Haynes: The question was, 
“Ts Marshall Plan Aid being used 
in the rearmament effort, and if so, 
in what proportion?’ Well, the 
Marshall Plan is now or will be 
the Mutual Security Administra- 
tion, and the bill provides, roughly, 
that one billion dollars be used 
strictly for European economic aid 
and some five billion dollars for 
military equipment. Now that I 
think is a clear answer to your 
question—that the Economic Aid 
still has dollars for the needs of 
Europe. And five billion dollars is 
for rearament and equipment and 
purchasing the things in Europe 
for ourselves and our allies. 


Man: Dr. Olivetti, to what ex- 
tent, sir, do you consider the cause 
of low Italian industria! produc- 
tivity to be inefficient production 
techniques, and to what extent the 
attitudes of Italian businessmen? 

Dr. Olivetti: I’m sure that a 
big share of the responsibility is 
the fault of industrialists, but we 
cannot deny our general econom- 
ical conditions. In order to in- 
crease productivity, we have to 


sometimes reduce labor forces 
which is in our country practically 
impossible on human _ grounds. 
There is no possibility for a work- 
man to find a new job in the same 
place in which he has worked in 
previous times. There is a solution 
for this problem and that means 
maybe a better coordination be- 
tween public work and economic 
initiative. As to the productivity 
problem, I strongly believe a big 
effort should be made for com- 
munity research, in such a way 
that the industrial efforts of pro- 
ductivity could be developed on 
this major question of labor. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much, Dr. Olivetti. Mr. Joyce, it’s 
really been a great pleasure this 
evening for us to hear these rep- 
resentatives of the highest level 
of management and E.C.A. discuss 
this question with you and Mr. 
Haynes. I wonder if you would 
give us a summary statement on 
the situation as you see it now. 


Mr. Joyce: There are about three 


hundred heads of European in- 


dustries presently here or shortly 
arriving in the United States. They 
will be welcomed as our guests 
by hundreds, if not thousands, of 
the leading men of business in the 
United States. There is an over- 
whelming adventure ahead of us, 11 
seems to me—an adventure in 
morality, an adventure in tech- 
nique, and an adventure in com- 
mon purpose. The challenge is not 
communism. I’m tired of the word 
communism, and I’m tired of fight- 
ing communism. I think we have 
an aggressive thing to do in ou! 
lives. If we haven't got the cour 
age, the wisdom, the organizatior 
ability, and the moral courage t 
develop a positive program where 
communism cannot survive, then | 
am very much afraid that there 
will be some other thing that wil 
step in to make our decisions fo: 
us. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Joyce, Mr. Haynes, Mr 
Van Leeuwen, and Dr. Olivetti 
Our heartiest thanks. So plan to b 
with us next week and every weel 
at the sound of the Crier’s Bell 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


11. 


r2. 


Background Questions 


How do living standards in Europe compare with those in the 
United States ? 


a. Does a higher standard of living in Europe mean a lower stand- 
ard in the United States, as some people fear? 


What are the political consequences of European living standards? 


Will European rearmament further depress living standards? 


a. Why should people in the United States be concerned with 
European living standards? 


b. Are we expecting too much of Europe and too fast? 

What are the basic reasons for low production and low living 
standards ? 

Does competition contribute to higher living standards? 


a. Do European industrialists compete more or less than Americans? 
Why is collective bargaining in Europe on an industry-wide basis? 
a. Does this help or hinder living standards? 


Wéill an exchange of information on productivity be mutually bene- 
ficial to Europe and America? 


If European productivity is increased, will there be a_ sufficient 
market for all her products? 


a. Where can potential markets be developed for European manu- 
factures? 


b. Will increased European production flood the world market and 
bring down world prices? 

c. What effect will increased European productivity have on the 
United States? 

d. Are we hindering high productivity in Europe by preventing 
certain countries from selling their goods in the United States? 


Would the removal cf trade and money barriers to provide a single 
unified market aid European productivity ? 


What segments of European society have benefitted by E.C. A.? 
Is the defense of Europe possible without higher productivity ? 
a. Will Europe need more economic aid? 


Can economic cooperation between America and Europe be lifted 

out of Government and assumed by business, thus reducing taxes 

and bureaucracy ? 

a. How can Europe prepare for the resumption of investment of 
European capital—and the attraction of American capital? 
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13. Can Europe have respect, confidence, and esteem for us if some 
factions in American business and politics continue to accuse hes 
of dragging her feet? 

14. Have we tried too hard to “sell” European nations the American 

way of life? 

15. If General Eisenhower runs for President of the United States in 

1952, what will be the effect on European morale and defense 
efforts ? 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


(The following is a statement by Mr. Carey McWilliams in refer- 
ence to Dr. Haney’s remark which appeared on page 7 of the Town 
Meeting Bulletin for November 13): 

“Having enjoyed the free speech permitted on America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air many times, I am glad that Dr. Lewis Haney 
was permitted to say what he had to say on this program, including 
his reference to me as ‘a well known communist fronter,’) but I am 
grateful to Town Meeting and George V. Denny, Jr. for this chance 
to state that the reference to me was not only a feeble substitute for 
an argument but a smear and a wholly inaccurate statement. Speech 
only remains free where an opportunity is given those maligned a 
chance to refute their maligners. I look forward to appeating on the 


same platform with Dr. Haney one of these days.” 


THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 


“THE CRISIS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION” 


Program of November 13, 1951 


Speakers 


Dr. Willard E. Goslin 


Dr. Lewis H. Haney 


* 


Each week we print_as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's broad- 


cast as space allows. 


You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and con. 


The letters should be mailed to Department A, Town Hall, New York 18, N.Y., 


not later than Thursday following the program. 


publish any letters or comments received, 


It is understood that we may 


Ps 


PASADENA SPEAKS 

' My heartiest commendation on 
Dr. Goslin’s] 
progressive education.—Hucu H. 
ANDERSON, South Pasadena, Calif. 


interpretation of 


~ The admirable and truthful pre- 
sentation by Dr. Louis Haney... 
gives those of us who have been 
working so faithfully to bring 
about the emancipation of those 
thousands of good American teach- 
ers a ray of hope and added de- 
termination. This land of ours may 
yet survive that age old disease, 
socialism, no matter what name 
may be chosen the 
poison. — W. ErRNeEst BROWER, 


Pasadena, California. 


to sweeten 


IDEOLOGY AND IDEALISM 


My congratulations to Professor 
Haney on his excellent and truthful 
presentation. Through high school 
and four college the 


years of 


* 
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majority of my teachers did their 
best to indoctrinate me with social- 
istic and communistic ieology. For- 
I had intel- 
parents 


tunately, interested 


ligent who were good 
Americans. Many of my classmates 
did not this advantage.— 
JACQUELINE BALFE, 


Florida. 


have 
Tallahassee, 


It was a great privilege to hear 
Dr. Goslin . . . Frankly, after the 
portrait drawn by This Happened 
in Pasadena, 1 was expecting a 
rather stiff figure of righteousness. 
The book did not show a teal 
person. His tonight 
showed a warmth of humanity, a 
flexibility combined with the ex- 
pected idealism.—ROSANNA SHAM- 
RAY, Los Angeles, California. 


behavior 


WHICH CRISIS? 
I wish to express my thanks and 
appreciation to Dr. Goslin who 


gave such a fine address on the 
causes of the crisis in American 
education. He presented facts, and, 
more important, he showed himself 
to be a man of intelligence, 
decency, and deep concern for edu- 
cation as well as for the good life 
of all human beings everywhere. 
He is an educator who knows what 
progressive or real education is. 
. . All leaders in education . 
have stressed the development of 
character and initiative as the most 


important factor in education. 


Thank God for the Deweys and 
the Goslins. May they triumph 
and may real economists de- 

vise a healthy financial system, so 
that educational improvements . . . 
will no longer run head-on into 
the stupid question, “Where is the 
money coming from?” This is the 


chief cause of our crisis in edu- 


cation. — LILLIAN G. BUGEK, 
National City, California. 


I was very much disappointed in 
the discussion for the reason that 
the issues were not joined; that is, 
Dr. Haney was 
thing and Dr. Goslin something 


discussing one 


else. 


I had expected the discussion to 
be on the crisis as Dr. Haney stated 
it; that is, results of the teaching 
of ‘“Deweyism’” or modern prag- 
philosophy. Under that 
broad subject there would come up 


matic 


the threat of making socialists out 
of the children in school by means 
textbooks filled with 
socialist propaganda. Also a dis- 


of using 


cussion of the product which the 
schools have turned out under the 
so-called “new teaching.”’—V. V. 
Harris, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


(Continued from page 2) 


but for setting an inspiring example of labor-management relations. <A 
progressive industrialist, Mr. Olivetti has initiated the preparation of an 
important regional plan for the development of Aosta Valley in Northern 
Italy, has been working to obtain better utilization of local resources and 
community organization in a large area of Piedmont near the site of his 
principal factories. For oyer a year he has been working closely with the 
E.C.A. Italian Mission and with the Italian Goyernment, in connection 
with the E.C.A. financed housing program. He is currently President of 
the Italian National Institute for City, Town and Country Planning, and 
head of the Community Moyement, which he created to formulate and 
accelerate constitutional and social reforms. 


W. H. VAN LEEUWEN—President of the Royal 
Spirits Manufacturing Company, and President of the Netherlands Pro- 
ductivity Center at Delft, Holland. Born in Amsterdam, Holland in 1887, 
Mr. Van Leeuwen went to the Technical University at Delft. In 1912, he 
went to work as a mechanical engineer with the Netherlands Yeast & 
Spirits Factory, In 1920, he became Director of the factory and in 1926, 
he became President-Director. Mr. Leeuwen is a board member of the 
Engineering Works of the Stork Brothers in Hengelo, the Netherlands 
Bank, the Royal Company for the development of petroleum sources in the _ 
Netherlands East Indies, and the Netherlands Shipbuilding Company. | 


Netherlands Yeast & 
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